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ASPLCTS OF THe SOCIAL AND #CONOmMIC POSITION 
OF THE ESKIMO PSOPLe OF CANADA _1N 1968 
The present economic and social problems of the Eskimo people of Canada have 
not developed just recently; rather they have been noticed just recently. It 
has been an historical process, going back to the days when the explorers from 
Europe first set foot on Arctic ner and encountered Eskimos and engaged in 
bartering trade goods for furs. That was the beginning of the end of the 


solitary, self-contained pattern of life of the Canadian Eskimos. 


From then until the outbreak of the Second World War, when Canada first began 

to take a serious administrative interest in the Arctic, there is a long chain 
of historical events which had a culmination in the almost total collapse of 
Eskimo economic life in 1949. It was not an unfamiliar history, in the pattern 
of development in certain other countries where aborigines lived out their lives 
according tb their customs. First, the explorer, followed hard by missionaries, 
whalers and traders, finally some police and then some government, and at last 


public recognition of the problems created by the preceding events. 


The plan, however, in this paper is not to lament, or even to glorify the past, 
but to describe in some measure what Canadians are attempting in the Arctic today. 
Canada's endeavours in the north have been subject to analysis: in health, which 
has been successful, transportation and communication, scientific exploration in 
many fields including the polar shelf and so on. We shall, therefore, consider 
certain particular aspects of the total program which are having the most pro- 
found effect on the Eskimos themselves namely education, introduction of 
secondary industries and related projects, the introduction of co-operatives and 


some aspects of marketing Eskimo products. 
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Prior to 1955, there was virtually no formal educational system operating in the 
Arctic regions of Canaca. The Roman Catholic and Anglican churches had an 

historical interest in education because of their earlier missionary activities, 
in certain areas of tthe Arctic. The missionaries were diligent in their efforts 


and they haa a profound effect on the Eskimo people. 


The percentage of Eskimo chilcren who are of school age, and who are today ee | 
in schools in the Arctic, has increased from 17 per cent, in 1955, to 63 per cen! 
in 1967. In 1955, there were schools in only Apa Eskiuo communities as compar 
with 42 in 1968. The building of schools is not, of course, a criterion of the 


standard of education achieved in then. 


The Canadian Government attaches ayanis importance to itectich of the Eskimo 
people. The Eskimos attach equal importance to it themselves and are putting up 
with more than the usual inconvenience, to make education possible for their 
children. The Government is attempting to provide a system which will give the 
Eskimo people equality of educational opportunities with other Canadians. Many © 
factors complicate the achievement of this objective. Prime among them are the — 
language barrier and the problems of cultural dissimilarity. These have made it 
difficult to develop satisfactory curricula. For compelling reasons, the langua 
chosen as the medium of instruction has been English, although a shift in emphasi 


is taking place from English to Eskimo in lower grades. 


It appears that Eskimo stuaents are reaching an educational level which in the 


north, for the immediate future, will enable them to be functionally literate. 
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Jhis allows the individual to proceed in further education or training, to gain 
employwent at a low level, to operate nachinery, engage in certain business tasks 
and to take an interest in politics. He can travel in the south with some degree 


of confidence. 


In the traditional division of labour in the nomadic family, men and women had 
certain recognized tasks and duties. Today the divisions cf work are less straight- 
forward. Fewer men are hunters and fewer of them teach their sons how to hunt. 


They encourage children to attend school to acquire the learning and skills for 


wage employment. 


Home Economic laboratories in nine Arctic communities are equipped for courses in 
home management, child care, home nursing, nutrition and clothing. These courses 
are provided for Eskimo girls and there are additional courses for adults with 


little or no formal education. 


In most Eskimo communities the school has become the centre of recreational and 
cultural activity. There are evening classes in hand craft work, English 
language and other subjects, as well as movies, meetings and dances. These 
events are means both of integrating different community groups and of broadening 


the social and cultural horizons of community members. 


An important ecucational effort, directly related to Eskimo culture, is the 
development of a standard orthography of the Eskimo language ir Canada. Among 
other publications-in the new orthography, there is a draft copy of an Eskimo 
dictionary, using some 4,000 root words in the language. The new system of 
writing will provide an accurate and practical method of writing for the Eskimo 
population, which is more and more becoming skilled in the use of a second and 


even a third language. 
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the schools and pupil residences in the #skino communities have contributed, 
among Eskimo young people, to their knowledge of the values and living patterns 
of western civilization. The program of adult education is reinforcing what the 
young people have been learning. It is helping to bring about greater harmony 


in the modern cultural growth of the Eskimo people. 


The low ecucational level of older youth and adults, however, limits present 
numbers of Eskimos in the trades and professions. Progress is being made but 
there is a need for more ecucated Eskinos. In this problem we shall expect to 


find some solutions in secondary industries, which will be discussed. 


Secondary Industry 


The Canadian Eskimos have been largely dependent cn a fluctuating fur trade and, 
in many areas, their economic position is such that a substantial part of their 


cash income is derived from Government sources. Diversification is, therefore, 


necessary and secondary industry can help in this direction. The term secondary 


industry needs definition in terms of what is possible at present in the Canadian 


Arctic. The Government is engaged in studying this question and in carrying out 


demonstration industries in numerous fields of enceavour. 


A general breakcown of Eskimo income patterns indicates that approximately 

20 per cent of the income is derived from renewable resources, 60 per cent from 
wage employment and cottage industry. The remaining 20 per cent of their income 
is classified as "unearned", that is to say, it comes from governmental sources. 


Their income level is low with an estimate per capita income of $529 per annum. 
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Expectations for development in the North will be through the development of 
major resources, particularly in the oil, gas, and mining areas. Biguieavant 
development has already taken place. Government policy has been to ensure 

that benefits accrue to the Eskimos. The interest of the Government, in the 
provision of employment for indigenous peoples, has been brought forceably to the 
attention of resource operators, ten octave results. Current programs in 
education will prepare the Eskimo people to enable them to take a positive role 


in these economic developments, in the future. 


Ten years ago, 80 per cent of the Eskimo population was resident in small hunting 
camps, with only a small proportion of the population living in the larger settle- 
ments. This pattern has been completely reversed with more than 85 per cent of 
the pepulation now resident in communities. Movement toward community living has 
brought improved ecucational facilities, higher standards of health and radical 
changes in sources of earned income. As a result of the movement toward community 
living, Eskime people are making much less use of the renewable resource base as 

a source of food and cash incone. Wage employment anc cottage incustry are new 


the najor sources of cash incoue. 


The rate of increase in the birthrate of the Eskimos is the highest in Canada. 
It is widely predicted that the population will double in the next two decades. 
This would be far beyond the resource ability of the Arctic to support humanity, 
which is generally considered to be 10,000, people using the traditional 


techniques. 


There is also a rapidly rising dependence on the material comforts of our western 


civilization. This is not necessarily attended by the presence of disciplines 
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and work habits required to obtain even a minimum of these conforts. Wwe co not, 
however, expect a ncmadic culture, such as the Eskino possessed, to achieve such 
disciplines overnight although there exists considerable differences of Opiiien 


among interestec Canadians as to how quickly adaptation can take place. 


The expansion and development of the tourist incustry, in Canada's Arctic, 
provides many opportunities for employuent and for growth in the Eskimo economy. 
The provision of guide services, eu tretttne sportsmen, are main inecme areas in 
this tourist program. Future adult education courses will provide trained 
personnel for tourist establishments. The opportunity exists for Eskimos to 
play a positive role in the development of the industry itself, as some have 
already succeeced in doing. Eskino men and women take, quite naturally, to the 
work involved in well-managed tourist projects, which can provide a way of life 


well-suitec to their present background. 


Development of Eskino talent in the fur garment and cloth garment industries 
present potential wherever there are Eskimos. If present quality standaras 
continue to be maintained and improved, then an industry employing many people, 
making use of indigenous materials, can be developed. Improved management 
techniques are being introduced in several Arctic coumunities and, as a result, 
should prove successful. Eskimo craftsmen and women in the textile trades could 
not compete with heavy mass production industry in the south. Their success in 
the market must, for some time, depend on skills, high standaras, and the 


uniqueness of design and material which is attached to Arctic products. 


The fishing industry has provided some fluctuating assistance to many Eskimos. 


There are, at present, several fishing communities showing increased revenues. 
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The aevelopment of a cannery at Kankin Inlet in the Keewatin District has been 
fairly successful. I1t has opened-up interesting possibilities for the intro- 
duction of specialty foods on the market. Those that have already appeared have 
generally been wel] received by the Canadian public, indeed one may say that the 
public is enthusiastic about the new foods, coming from the Arctic. Problems 
of supply and sophisticated packaging, required in the markets, have not been 


entirely solved but the various products are good. 


The sealing industry, a traditional occupation of the Eskimos, is important to 
them in that it provides food and clothing. Hut sealskin, as any other furs may 
be, are subject to disastrous changes from time to time in the market. . Emphasis 


will be placed on the manufacture of articles from sealskin which, when made by 


Eskimos, seem to enjoy a steadier market. 


Valuable experience has been gained from these activities. There is a growing 
conviction that a project should not be started without some guarantee that it 
can be supported for a number of years ana that continuity of effort is essential 
to success. Only in this way can the imaginative and creative powers of the 


Eskimos te realized. 


In present studies, the Government is giving thought to the wise use of 
indigenous materials. Often these are sent out to the south in the raw state. 
It is obvious that a group of people such as the Eskimos ought to process the 
indigenous materials, with which they are so familiar and which they may very 
well use in their daily lives. The temptation to sell them outright on the 


market, when prices are high, leads to a decline in the ability of craftsmen. 
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mfforts are being maae to overcome this tendency with varying degrees of 


success. 
Co-operative Deveiopirent 


For more than one hundred years, since the first co-operative was formed in 
kochdale, England, co-overatives have helped people in many parts of the world 
toward a solution of their economic problems. The co-operatives have offered 
their nembers the opportunity to receive a better return for what they produce 
and the experience of accepting responsibility for the management of their 
corporate affairs. This acceptance of responsibility by the Eskimos within 
the framework of Canadian PSEA been of particular importance to their 
continuing survival in a federated nation. The co-operative iuea has appealed 
to the practical Eskimo temperament, and in many places where the co-operative 


has been established, community leaders have emerged. 


Today in Canada's Arctic regions, thirty-five incorporated co-operatives are 
carrying on business and three credit unions are helping to improve the economy 


of their respective conuunities. 


The products of the co-operatives range from art work, print making, cloth 
printing, carvings in stone, ivory and bone, garments in fur and cloth to such 
other items as fish, raw skins and furs, and eider-down. Sales of the Arctic 
co-operatives in 1957 exceeded two million dollars, a small figure perhaps, in 
the total economy of the nation, but for the Eskinos a miracle when Arctic 
revenues of the last decade are examined. In some communities they were then 


only in the hundreds of dollars. 
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The first Canadian Kskimo co-operatives were started at George Kiver in 1959, and 
a second at Port Burwell the following roe The success of these co-operatives 
was largely due to ye will of the Eskimo people themselves for, in the first 
years of co-operative work, the Government itself was seriously hampered by 

the lack of men trained in co-operative enterprise, men who could guide the 
Eskimos in the procedures of which they were totally ignorant, although they were 
quick to grasp the general principles. They appreciated the rey and technical 
assistance which was offered, but they themselves provided the driving force which 


has made the enterprises successful. 


In the beginning, co-operatives resulted from implementation of recomuendations 
of Government area surveys of resources. With the success of the first two, 
with expanded fields of co-operative education and publicity, more and more 
comaunity groups on their own initiative approached both the Governnent and the 


national co-operative unions for assistance in forming co-operatives. 


Arctic co-operatives have now taken over and re-organized such activities as the 
production and selling of handicrafts. They have also started activities in which 
the Eskimo people had no previous experience. The operation of fisheries, retail 
stores, bakeries, print shops, housing, are examples of such.activities. Some of 
the co-operatives have had important economic influence and their effect is felt 


well beyond the boundaries of their settlements. 


When the first co-operatives were started, working capital was provided by the 
Government in the form of loans. While loans are still made, co-operatives are 
building up their reserves and capital, so effectively, that in 1965 funds 
borrowed from the Eskimo Loan Fund represented only 32 per cent of the million 
dollars i hy iad ek capital by the 17 co-operatives then reporting. In 
1966, total sales amounted to $1,544,244. In 1967 they reached $2,057,692 an 


increase in that period of 33.2 per cent. 


WM 
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The Government became committed to a program of assistance to co-operatives and 
to development on both co-operative and community levels. The impact that the 
value which the co-operative, through its teachings of self-help, bears on the 
economic and social life of a community is now being reali aed eee by co- 
cperative members and the Governnent which is responsible for economic and 


cultural development in the Canadian Arctic. The co-operative: is owned by the 








people it serves. In consequence the co-operative principle has been successful 
in bringing to the Eskimos a sense of responsibility for their own destiny, 
within the framework of the Canadian federation. They are becoming increase 
able to enunciate the opinions of the Eskino people. In doing so they make an 
important contribution to the solution of the manifold problems of the Arctic 
world of Canada. This thought is expressed without inclusion of the incalcuable 


value of the gift of their arts to Canadian national life. 


Until 1965, the Federal Government accepted the responsibility of marketing the 
handicrafts and stone carvings for co-operatives, in conjunction with its progra 
of marketing produce from other resources. In 1965, the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, with the aid of Government staff and financing, formed a company known 
as Canadian Arctic Producers Limited, to serve as a basis for a co-operatively- 


owned marketing agency. To this company the various co-operatives send their 





products for distribution and, for a small commission on sales, the participating 
co-operatives enjoy the benefits of a Canada-wide market and, more recently, 


markets outside Canada. 


The principle behind the establishment of this company is, primarily, that of 
providing the Canadian Eskinos with the greatest possible financial returns from 


the sale of their arts and crafts. 
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In order to pursue this objective, as a long-term exercise, and to maintain the 
sales of arts and crafts it was found necessary to establish definite principles 
in the merketing field. Prime among these is the maintenance of quality in 

both Horksuor aret but especially in crafts. Eskimo art is treated as art and it 
is marketed according to the rules established in the world of art. Sales are 
made firstly through art galleries of high repute and through museuns.. Pirating 
exists but considerable effort is expended to keep the public informea. Crafts 
are proioted through "exclusive" retail shops, "exclusive" in the sense that they 
theniselves seek to retain their good reputations by offering only genuine and 
good crafts. In this way, the objects made by the kskimos are presented to the 
public in company with other arts and crafts produced in Canaaa, which are of 
high calibre. This company seeks to assure that Eskimo crafts are not debased, 


by being sold in company with inferior products, imitations, or cheap souvenirs. 


An agency, similar to Canadian Arctic Producers, operates in Quebec for the 
co-operatives in that province, La Fedération des Coopératives du Nouveau-Québec. 
Eventually, it is expected that the Eskimos in all the Canadian Arctic regions 
will propose a federation, which would absorb these agencies and their various 
functions. This development would avcid the danger of kskimo co-operatives 
coming into collision with one another on the market. Whatever directions they 
may take, the co-operetives appear to have a promising future, in the over-all 


picture of progress in the economic life of the Arctic. 


Marketing of Eskimo Art 





One of the outstanding achievements of the Eskimo people of Canada has been in 


the world of art. Their art and, especially to begin with their carvings, 
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established tueir good name and reputation in the minds of Canadians. In recent 
years it has established their reputation in many countries outside ef Cenada. 
Above all, it has established for the tskimos a sense of pride in their work 


and of confidence in theuselves which was formerly lacking. 


The first exhibit of Eskimo carvings appeared in the Canadian Guild of Crafts 
Shop in Montreal, in 1949. The carving sale was an imunediate success. Since th 


occasion, there has never been a serious problem in finding a market. The real 





problem has been in maintaining quality. The core of this problem has been, and 
remains, in the relationship between the buyer and the artist. This is the case 
whether the buyer is an individual or a group of Eskimos buying as a co-operativ 
The same conditicns prevail in regard to all the ranges of Eskimo crafts. The 


carvings are here discussed as a most significant example. 


Although the Government at first avoided as far as possible any direct part in 


buying and selling it did, through the Department of Northern Affairs, play a 


: 
strong supporting role. It undertook promotional advisory work, necessary to : 
develop a market for the carvings. This was extensive and took a wide varieke 
of forms. Campaigns were launched to make the public aware of the carvings, 
through all the usual media. Major exhibitions of Eskimo art toured galleries 


and museums in Canada, in many countries of Europe, Asia and South America. 


This work still continues. 


In recent years, economic pressures on the Eskimos have, at least in some com- 
munities, affected the production of carvings. They are much wore numerous, but 
the markets either in Canada, or abroad, hold steady. Nevertheless, quality 


remains the most important factor in any market. Maintenance of quality is an 
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increasing problem for a variety of reasons not necessarily originating in the 


Eskimo conununities. 


The structure of the industry, if the term may be used in connection with the 
marketing of works of art, was from the cutset relatively simple. It altered 
Jittle, until the advent of the co-operatives in the early sixties, and this 


event has been described. 


In the fifties, the Hudson's Bay Company, having stores in many Arctic outposts, 
was the principal buyer of carvings. The Company purchased the carvings and 


shipped them south to two principal cities, Montreal and Winnipeg, each season. 


In etre the Canadian Guild of Crafts, already mentioned, was responsible 

for distrivoution of fifty per cent of the annual collecticn in Eastern Canada. 

The Hudson's Bay Conpany was responsible for distribution and sale of fifty per 
cent in Western Canada. Internally, these organizations were faced with serious 
problems of capital investment, shipping and packing and overhead costs of mer- 
chandising. Tne economic position of the Eskimo was such, and it remains much the 
same today, that individuals must be paid at the time of sale. Large inventories 
of carvings, therefore, haa to be held over twelve month periods. Selling on con- 
signment was and is impossible for the Eskimo artists. Since the annual turnover 
more or less consistently absorbed the annual inventories, the system worked 


well enough. 


A particularly significiant aspect of the Government's work was the introcuction 
of a trade mark to protect Eskimo art from imitations. This mark serves to 


protect legitimate dealers and to help the oréinary customer, who coula not be 
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expected to have an expert knowledge of the art. Now that the nark is in coumor 


use, anyone who buys a carving without it is taking a chance. 








Introduction of prints from Cape Dorset on Baffin Islana was undertaken after 



















1959 by the Government, which engaged in arranging their marketing through 
various media. An Eskimo Art Council was established to advise the Government 
specifically in the selection of prints. Ultimately, the marketing of prints 


was turned over to the co-operative marketing agency, which has been described. 


Review 


During the past fifteen years, the Governnent of Canada has been engaged in a 
program of small business development in the Canadian Arctic. The program was — 
designed to improve the use of renewable resources. Economic and wildlife survé 
have been carried out in many of the more depressed areas and, on the basis of 
such surveys, development projects have been started. The type of development : 


has varied from area to area depending on the available resources. 


The Eskimo people of Canada live in scattered communities, throughout the Arctit 





represented in all by approximately 35 settlements, spread along the Arctic coa 
and sometimes far inland, encompassing more than a million square miles of term 
tory. The environinent in such a vast area varies immensely, as do the customs 


dialects and attitudes of the inhabitants. It was always necessary, therefore,|| 
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has proven to be of the utmost importance. len and women from the scuth had to 

be recruited who were capable ofedapting themselves to the extraorcinery con- 
ditions of the Arctic. They had to be resourceful people intent on understanding 
the lskimo approach to life. They had to be acceptable to the Eskimo community. 
They had to be willing to learn from the Eskimo. Given these qualities, project 
workers have been successful in providing the technical assistance which has led 

to success for the Eskimos, in many new projects in the north. Avenues have been 
opened up to the people which they could not possibly have achievec with the exceed- 
ingly limited resources at their conmiuanc. Let us consider examples of what can be 


done. 


The Eskimo people of Port Burwell in the Northwest Territcries at the place called 
Kidlinek in their tongue, form one of the most isolatec anc unusual communities 

in Canada, and one of the smallest. In 1950, there were only 32 inhabitants. 
Today, after years of work, this group has increased in numbers and it operates a 


totally self-depencent co-operative. 


Kidlinek lies at the extreme northern tip of the Labrador Peninsula, where the 
Tornrak Mountains disappesr into the Atlantic Ocean at the point where it mects 
the Arctic waters, pouring out of Hudson Strait. These people live in a strange 
and melancholy, beautiful setting of steep cliffs descending into long and deep 
fiords, tides of great depth and force, winds that tear houses apart, of fog and 
moments of brilliant sunshine. It is also a place where the Arctic sea is 
densely inhabited, for the rushing current brings masses of algae from the ocean 
and sometimes ine waters of the coves are blood red with it. To feed, ccme sea 


birds in their thousancs, eider ducks, kittiwakes, Arctic loons. The mammals come, 
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wiales, polar bears, seals in their season. In the spring and fall, in breek-up 
and freeze-up, the migratory birds of North America, the Canaca grey geese, and 
ptarmigan, nae across Kidlinek cn their way to and from baffin Island ano their 
nesting grouncs. Cod in their thousands come there to feec and the Arctic char 


skirt Kialinek's ccast in seasonal migrations. 


Yet, in the miast of all this evident resource wealth, the Eskimos were in aiftfi- 
culties in this snall community. For one thing, there were not enough young men 
and for another their boating equipsient was worn out. They had not the means to 


replace it. <A vicious circles 


With the co-operation of the Eskimos, the Government began a series of projects 
basea on surveys of the region. A freezer was eetebYi seg and a seaworthy small 
fishing craft was provided. The Eskimos, after a few years of experiment in mass 
harvesting, were able to ship to the luxury markets of the south collections of 
valuable char. Eskimos from other ccmnunities came voluntarily from other areas 
to take part in the project and the population increased to cope with the work. 
Craft officers from the Government entered the scene and enccuragec the people to 
revive their native skills. Markets were made available for their work, which was 
of a high quality. The people of Kidlinek are extremely proud, and justly so, of 


their record of survival in their decidely rough country. 


The art of the Eskimos in their aifferent communities varies as much as their 
environment. That art in the past twenty years has been the most important single 
factor in their economic survival, not because of its economic worth, which has 
indeec been significant, but because of its intrinsic value. It has been a source 
of inspiration to Gane ane generally. It has provided guidelines for the 


deveiopment of a number of secondary industries today. 
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To illustrate this point, we shall examine the experience in Laker iat in the 
heewatin District, a conmunity with an entirely land-based culture, utterly different 
in almost every respect fron Kidlinek. In the remote past, Haker Lake was for the 
Eskimos nothing more than a seasonal meeting place. They were caribou hunters and 
few of them had ever seen the sea. During the last decade the caribou herds declined 
to the point where the Eskimos were starving. These renote and nomadic people came 
in to the community of Eaker Lake and found Government welfare services, but this 


was certainly not enough to solve their problems. 


It had long been the opinion of travellers that this Eskimo group, the Caribou Eskimos 
as they are sometimes called, had notable abilities in the arts. They had always 
engaged in a certain amount of carving in stone, bone and musk-ox horn, for their own 
practical purposes, and it was thoughtthese skills could be develored. A Canadian 
Government officer, with some experience in other kskino communities and who was 


known to some of the Baker Lake Eskimos, was assigned to the community. 


His job was to persuade the kskimos to express their thoughts through carving. They 
were so successful that within twelve months they were able to present an exhibition 
of Eskimo sculptural art in southern Canada, which established their reputation for 


the indefinite future. 


Fron this effiorence of their arts, the Eskimos at Baker Lake are now engaging in the 
making of clothing and hundreds of different kinds of artifacts from their own materia] 
culture which can be sold. Their art is the source of secondary craft-manufacturing 


projects, which are on the drawing boards in their craft shops. 


Again at Rankin Inlet, a community which is comparatively nearsy, the art of the 


people has inspired a new industry - ceramics - which, given the right direction, 
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can becone one of the most important in the Arctic. This development was based 















economically alnost entirely on the result of Governient surveys, which determine 


that local clays could be used in pottery. It nust be pointed out here that altho 


the Eskimus had, in the past, attempted pottery, they were prevented, having no 


adeouate source of heat. The Eskimos have been quick to grasp the opportunities 


electrical power, kilns and modern technical skills in this art have afforded the 
It is clear from these examples that art and industry are combining together to 


produce a livelihocd and way of life for the Eskimo people in these communities. 


Similar events are taking place in many others. Behind these endeavours is the 


determination of Governirent of Canada to provide the greatest degree possible of 


income to Eskimos, in return for their products, whatever they may be. 


Collection of objects of arts and crafts, from such scattered sources as have bee 


described, is accomplished by establishing a purchasing agency in each settliemen 


These agencies take several forms. The office of the Government administrator, 


local producer co-operative groups run by the Eskimos themselves, the services o 


the local trader, in this case the Hudson's Bay Company, and in several communiti 


the local missionary. 


It has been mentioned that the most serious moment in quality control, with rega 


time of purchase from the individual | 


to Eskimo arts and crafts, occurs at, the 


craftsman. When encouraging the iskimos to create works in whatever manner they 


please, it is essential that the buyer should make no effort to influence the 


artist. This is a most difficult task, particularly in communities where there 


are many outside influences, such as a substantial local market, as at an airli 


centre in the Arctic, where Eskimos may be tempted to cater to a popular demand 
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of indiscriminate taste. In the final analysis quality control is in the hands of 
the field purchasing agent. The responsibility of their position, whoever they my 


be, is stressed constantly in the course of marketing procedures. 


It has been the experience of the Government that there nust be surveillance a all 
concerned, if standards are to be maintained, Eskimo art nust enter a highly com- 
petitive market and success can only be achieved in this way. The Government 

through the various agencies which have been discussed seeks pend wate thie maintenance 


of these standards both in production and marketing. 


Conclusion 


It was once quite seriously sugzested in the press that to solve ep the problems of 
the Arctic, the Government had only to pack the Eskimos up, lock, stock, and Se eeet 
and bring them down south. Since there were only 12,000 of them in the country, 
they could be established in a neatly laid out townsite and taught to make shoes. 
Quite a lot of people thought this plan rather a good one. Thinking of this 


nature contains several basic imperfections. 


Canada does not wish to strip the Arctic of humanity. Since it is widely held 
that the greatest resource of any lana is its people, this can be said for the Arctic 


People are needed there for 
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resources development of tne land 
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Thot sense of freedom is one of the aspects of Eskimo life which the Canadian 
Government is attempting, wery hard angeean to nurture and develop. More than 
any other factor, economic or otherwise, it is of the utmost importance to the 
Bskino people. All the seasures we have discussed tend each in their own way 


provide it. The living arts of the Eskimos spring from it. 


The right to self-determination within the democratic structure of the country 


one thing that the Canadian people insist upon. Examples of debates on the 


preservation of human rights appear daily in the Canadian press. The Eskimo 


people are becoming increasingly articulate on these matters. The system of 
working co-operatives had aided ana abetted this process. After all, it is muc 


easier for a Government to serve its people when it knows what they really wan 
Eskizos have the right to vote and through their elected member can make their 


opinions heard in Parliament. Wwe now have an Eskimo member cn the Council of t 
Northwest Territories, the government body of that region. The significance of 
the election of Simonie Michael should not be exaggerated. Nevertheless, it is 
an encouraging sign of growing Eskimo participation in political affairs in Can 
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